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logical. Why a description of the processes of volition should be any 
more psychological than a description of the processes of cognition does 
not appear. The book is to be welcomed as a scholarly and helpful addi- 
tion to the growing Schopenhauer literature. 

J. Gibson Hume. 
University of Toronto. 

I Presupposti Formali della Indagine Etica. Ludovico Limentani. 
Genoa: 1913. Pp. 532. 

This is an inquiry into the most general concepts of ethics, a discus- 
sion of those facts of individual and of social life which warrant us in 
making of ethics a separate science, the facts, namely, of obligation, the 
recognition of good and evil, etc. 

The experience expressed in saying " I ought or I ought not," says the 
author, is " original, characteristic, and irreducible." The mere feeling of 
obligation, however, does not in itself determine the content of the good, 
neither is the good in itself able to create in us the feeling of obligation. 
But the conception of duty and of the good are inseparable and correlative. 

The general concept, duty, is abstracted (or hypostasized) from various 
specific experiences of obligation, and to call that " the good " towards 
which this generalized feeling is directed is to adopt a subjective criterion 
of morality. On the other hand, to judge a thing as moral because it 
brings " good " or " goods " is to rely upon a purely objective criterion. 
The author conceives " duty " and " the good " as different aspects of the 
same fact, duty being the universal form of which the good is the univer- 
sal content. 

A chapter on the psychological meaning of " tendencies " notes the in- 
separability of " valuation " from " tendency." A tendency is defined as 
a rhythm of will, it is a name for the fact of recurrent similarities in vol- 
untary action. Valuation is a corresponding rhythm of feeling; it marks 
a permanent disposition for certain sentiments to recur. 

The author calls his position a psychological and sociological pluralism. 
The universality of ethical norms is a " fiction." It is not possible nor 
desirable to set general rules of conduct. Arising from individual psycho- 
logical differences and from the social division of labor, there appears a 
variety in moral attitudes and this variety is defensible. The author sug- 
gests the interesting notion of a moral division of labor. Among other 
conceptions discussed are " human nature," " moral evil," " ideal and 
real." Concerning the theory that the ideal is a reconstruction which 
eliminates the differences in the conflicting reals, the author says that 
when two forces are in conflict their very reality is the reality of the con- 
flict, and that to eliminate their differences is to annihilate both. In dis- 
cussing the criteria of moral valuation he says that the moral act is the 
expression of a conflict, and the more vivid the contrast of forces the more 
apparent is the moral nature of the act. He does not, however, wholly 
accept the position that the goodness of the act is measured by its diffi- 
culty, but recognizes that the good act must be an expression of the good 
character. 
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The book, as a whole, is rather critical than constructive. It seems to 
the reviewer somewhat lacking in organization, and its value is that of an 
interesting programme rather than that of a system of thoroughly con- 
sidered conclusions. 

Kate Gordon. 
Brtn Mawr College. 
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The following is from the English periodical Nature. Comment 
would be superfluous. " There is a tendency among popular philosophere 
and supernaturalists just now to suggest tha modern science is crude 
materialism against which a spiritual reaction is to be encouraged. Some 
justification might have been found for such a view a generation or two 
ago, but the dogmatism of those days, both of men of science and theolo- 
gians, has given way to a more liberal spirit, and all who are seeking 
earnestly for truth are considered to be worshippers at the same shrine. 
We are glad, therefore, to direct attention to a series of addresses upon the 
mutual relations between science and religion to be delivered by scientific 
men of distinction at Browning Hall, Walworth Road, S.E., during the 
week beginning on Sunday next, November 22. The addresses are in- 
tended for working men and women, students and teachers, and they will 
be delivered by Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. A. Fleming, Professor 
W. B. Bottomley, Professor E. Hull, Dr. J. A. Harker, Professor Sims 
Woodhead, and Professor Silvanus Thompson; all seats will be free. 
There is, of course, no conflict between religion and science; one is the 
expression of an instinct, the other is a spirit of inquiry into the character 
and meaning of all things, visible and invisible, in the universe. It is 
particularly important at the present time to show that science is an 
uplifting study, and not merely the handmaid of material advance. 
Ruskin described the difference between science and invention long ago, 
but it is forgotten by most writers, and we trust that the addresses to be 
given at Browning Hall will do something to remove mistaken popular 
impressions as to the aim and meaning scientific work." 

In commemoration of the completion of the Panama Canal a series of 
meetings for scientists and scholars is to be held during the first week 
of August, 1915, at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San 
Francisco, California. Various learned societies are making their plans 
to hold special meetings on this occasion, among them being the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. General addresses by emi- 
nent American and European authorities are being prepared, and in 
addition there will be many simultaneous or alternating meetings for 
the presentation of papers in the principal divisions of scientific knowledge. 
Many of these sessions will be held at the Universities of California and 
Leland Stanford. 



